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WHAT IS THE SELF-MANAGEMENT NEWSLETTER? 


The idea for this publication came about during a workshop entitled "Workers Self 
Magement", this workshop was held over Labor Day weekend, 1976, at the Sócial 
Revolutionary Anarchist Federation conference. At this conference it was agreed 
by the participants that all groups and individuals that are involved in this project 
should use Sam Dolgoff's NOTES FOR A DISCUSSION ON THE REGENERATION OF 
THE AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT(*) as our basic document of unity. As the 
readers of this newsletter shall see we all do not agree 100% with Sam's theses but 
nevertheless we feelthat most Anarcho-Syndicalists and Libertarian Socialists can 
unite around Sam's basic points. 


The purpose for the existance of this newsletter is quite simple, this newsletter is 
an attempt to develop a network of Libertarian leftists and class conscious proleta- 
rians who feelthe need to evolve this publication into a current which sees the need 
for the left Libertarian movement to effectivly orient itself towards the everyday 
struggle of the working class. We see the purpose of this newsletter as an attempt 
to develop a coherent theory that will develop out of the traditional Revolutionary 
Syndicalist wing of the working class and also the theory of Revolutionary councils. 
We see these two class struggle theories as being the most practical and desireable 
for the American working class in their historic mission to establish a Libertarian 
Communist Society. 


We hope that the Self Management Newsletter will raise the proper issues facing 

our movement, discuss and debate these issues, and to share our experiances in 

the struggle for self-management. 

Ihe Self Management Newsletter will appear quarterly. Contributions and typed 

letters should be sent directly to: : 

(1/4 inch margin on all sides and single spaced) 

RESURGENCE, POB 801, Evanston, Illinois 60204 

CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE NEXT ISSUE SHOULD BE RECEIVED BY OCTOBER 15,1978 
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Labor Log 


Paperworkers Reject Contract 


It would seem that the coalminers aren't the only workers upset by selk-out 
agreements negotiated on their behalf. About 250 members of Local 1268 of 
the United Paperworkers Union struck a paper bag plant in Hamlet, N.C., after 
rejecting the terms of a three-year contract. The union negotiating committee 
had unanimously recommended the pact which would have increased wages and 
benefits by 38% over the next three years. It was not the wage settlement that 
bothered the workers. The proposed contract also contained a-management's 
rights clause allowing the company to alter job assignments and work scheduled at 
will. 
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Fraser to Restrain Auto Workers 


Judging from a United Auto Workers press conference held last M ay, Jimmy 
Carter and North American Corporations have an ally in their ''war on Inflation''. 
UAW president Douglas Fraser urged automobile corporations to freeze auto 
prices until the end of the 1979 model year. In return Fraser suggested that the 
UAW would excercise restraint during the September 1979 contract negotiations. 
Noting the crucial role of the auto industry to the U.S. economy, Fraser claimed 
that freezing auto prices would help control inflation and decrease the economic 
pressure on union members (ie. maintain the economics status quo). Fraser went 
on to say that the recent hefty wage and benefit increases won by the coal miners 
wouldn't set a pattern for the autoworkers. Calling the United Mine Workers contract 
a "special case", Fraser said that "I don't think it will have an effect on us one way 
or another". 


Steelworkers Take Stock - April 1978 


Ihe Wheeling -Pittsburgh Steel Corporation has solved some of its short term 
financial difficulties through the sale of $8.6 million of newly issued stock to 10, 000 
of its employees. The corporation had suffered losses of nearly $50 million over 
the past year and a half. Undoubtedly following the example of the government of 
New York City where the pension funds of city workers were used to invest in city 
bonds (read ''stolen"), Wheeling-Pittsburgh convinced the steel workers that by footing 
the bill for the company's financial problems, they could prevent layoffs. Unfortunately 
this means that Wheeling-Pittsburgh has done more than sella stock to its employees. 

It has also sold them the idea that steelworkers have common economic interests with 
the steel corporations. Nothing can be further from the truth. 

Ihe source of the problem in the steel industry is not increased foreign competion or 
even an "overproduction" of steel, It is because the steel industry is oriented towards 
creating profits for the owners and privileges for top level executives, rather than 
fulfilling human needs. One must only consider the housing shortage, and the rapid 
deterioration of highways and railroads, to realize there is a need for structural steel 
which is not being met. The steel corporations are quite content to allow these needs 
to go unfulfilled. They wish to maintain a market economy, since to do things any other 
way might jeopardize the privileged interests they represent. Steelworkers interests, 
however, can not be easily seperated from the much broader needs of adequate housing 
and transportation for all. This is why the steelworkers should take over the management 
of the steel industry to make sure that steel is made readily available to meet these 
needs. As it is, the workers at Wheeling-Pittsburgh have merely taken the responsibility 
for bailing out the corporation, without gaining the controlthey need to make things better 
for themselves and for others. 
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UNION BUREAUCRAT CALLS FOR AUSTERITY 


While Italian workers suffer from some of the most severe contradictions in 
capitalist economic relations, the leaders of the “Communist controlled CGIL trade 
union are calling the workers to bite the bullet a little bit harder. 

In late January the Secretary General, Luciano Lama, of the CGIL was interviewed 
by the daily newspaper LA REPUBLICA, and throughout the interview (which dealt 
with the economic program recently worked out by the leadership of the five major 
trade unions) Lama stressed the need for Italian workers to heed their call for auster- 
ity. Under the banner headline: "The Sacrifices We Are Demanding From the Workers", 
Lama hammered out, in an unprecedented way, the anti-working class program of the 
major trade unions. 

Lama revealed that the "...union is proposing that the workers follow a policy of 
sacrifices, but substantial sacrifices...' rather than directiy confronting the bosses 
and the State with the economic crises they have created. Instead of raising the minimal 
demand that the hours of work be shortend to allow more workers the opportunity to 
work. Rather than insisting on this minimal demand (let alone putting forth revolutionary 
demands) Lama instead insisted that the unions objective is "...imposing the condition 
for workers who got jobs." 

Not only must the unemployed workers suffer from such reactionary and promanage - 
ment plans that the union bureacrats have for them but so must the employed. Lama 
also stated that employed workers must sacrifice wage increases in return for an 
increase in employment levels. In hammering out how such sacrifices should be made 
Lama said: ''We can no longer force companies to keep on a number of workers in 
excess of their productive possibilities, nor can we continue to demand that the 
' Layoff Pay Fund! go on forever paying surplus workers their wages.' So therefore 
those who are employed should willingly sit idle while the union bureaucrats and man- 
agement write off their only source of income. 

In response to the program worked out by the unions 
the daily paper of the managerical elite commented that "TP 
such a program was "An act of intellectual courage." pat LC der 

At the same time the pro-capitalist union bureaucrats das SNO ET 
were plotting the collaboration of the organized workers 
movement with the capitalists, therank and file were busy 
in their various workplaces and communities organizing 
an opposition movement to their union bureaucrats and 
bosses common program. For instance, in Milan, one 
day after the Lama interview, a workers assembly was 
held at the Unidal factory where2,000 workers were to 
lose their jobs according to the recent agreement be- 
tween the unions and the bosses. The response of many 
of the workers to the agreement was?that of attacking the 
speakers platform and chasing the union bureaucrat away: 
Un fortunately this militant action was only carried out 
by half the workers, whereas the other half were fooled 
by the union bureaucracy into believing that they, the 
bureaucrats, were acting in the workers best interests. 
Due to the lack of solidarity and rank and file organiza- 
tion on the part of all the Unidal workers ( and due to 
the fact that many workers thoughtthat if a few jobs were 
to be lost many more jobs would be saved ) the workers 
capitulated withcut really fighting the lay offs. 

While the Unidal workers could not unite in their own 
workers assembly to confront the union bureacracy and 
management 5,000 chemical workers in Porto Marghera, 
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near Venice, took to the streets 
and used direct action against the 
union breaucracy and management 
in support of the 1, 700 fellow 
workers who were going to be laid 
off. These workers marched, 
shouted slogans against Lama and 
threw up a roadblock of burning 
tires near the chemical plant. 

Whereas the Unidal workers were 
split in their opposition to Lama, the 
union bureaucracy and management, 
these 5,000 chemical workers, who 
were self organied into their own 
workers assembly were not only 
able to unite their ranks and call for 
the sacking of Lama but those workers 
| were also able to force the manage - 
ment to rescind the order to layoff 17, 00 of their fellow workers. 

_ A week after this incident occured in Porto Marghera, during a strong union assembly 
at the Alfa-Romero plant in Milan, one worker presented a position that many of his 
fellow workers share: 
When there was a center-left government you (the trade unions and the ‘left! 
political parties) asked me to make sacrifices 80 there could be reforms, and 
I said yes, along with the lads at Unidal and Leyland-Inncenti. Then you asked 
me for more sacrifices because the working class was supposed to enter the 
area of government, and I said yes, along with the lads at Unidal, because mean- 
while the comrades at Leyland-Innecnti had lost their jobs. Now the Unidal com- 
rades have been thrown out of work. Next time will there be any of us left? 
They tellus our enemies are the bosses, but I say that my enemies are also the 
professional unionists who are here with me on this platform. 

While some workers! assemblies throughout Italy have supported the common economic 
program (those controlled by a political party or faction) others have not,in some cases 
only a small number of workers even bothered to vote for the program at all. Increas- 
ingly, it seems, many Italian workers are geginning to realize that the present unions, 
their bureaucracies and the "left" political parties are politically bankrupt and seemingly 
unwilling to defend the working class against Italy's managerial elite and State. Instead 
of militantly opposing the boss and State the unions, in fact, act as the bosses! tool to 
control and silence the Italian working class. At this point in history many Italian 
workers are beginning to counter such intrusions into their affairs by forming their own 
workplace and community assemblies, and by using direct action to win many of their 
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All of these factors make the Cellar a fairly nice place to work and conse- 
quently a hard place to organize. But all of these benefits are largely gifts 

` from a somewhat benevolent and paternalistic management - although in many cases 
Management gave only because the workers were preparing to take. It's this 
paternalism which makes organizing seem so necessary to me. Workers shouldn't 
have to be greatful when they receive that to which they have a right. Once 
organized, the workers can determine what they are poing to get rather than 
simply having to settle for what management is willing to give. The two might 
often be the same, as the store's financial surplus is marginal, but there can 
be no acceptable degree of dignity for the workere until decision making power 
about wages, benefits, working conditions - the whole gamut - rests with the 
workers. 

I hadn't been at the store more than two weeks before the first meeting of 
workers to push for organization and higher wages was called. It was during one 
of the rush periods and was attended by about 60 people. A lot of discussion led 
to little action other than making our discontent clear to management. The 
organizers were radicals, but only temporary employees. Onee the rush was over, 
they were gone and the organizing effort dissipated. Temporary workers are the 
least well paid and have the least decision making power in the store. They don't 
have a chance to build any niche in the store to protect. Consequently they tend 
to be more militant than most permanent workers. One of our main failures to date 
has been in not figuring out ways to incorporate these temporary workers in our 
ongoing organizing efforts. 
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This was to be only the first of five visible organizing attempts at the 
Cellar over the past five years, not counting the continuing agitation by a 
handful of radicals among the permanent employees. Most, or ail attempts were 
bought off with nickle raises or marginal improvements in benefits and working 
conditions. 

In one of the more successful attempts a good number of workers were meeting 
regularly, about twenty had signed pledges to join a union, and broadsides were 
daily being posted on the bulletin board denouncing our low wages and calling for 
a union. Out of this came a committée selectéd by the workers and paid by the - 
store to establish a more acceptable slightly progressive wage scale. The comm- 
ittee also called for implementation of a semi-annual cost of living adjustment. 
The store was in a financial boom period; so management acquiesced to most of the 
proposals. Once again it was a situation where the workers could only propose 
while only management disposes. And once again, with their immediate demands 
satisfied the workers began to shy away 008 calls for organization. 

A few months later the store's financial situation tightened up with the 
general rapid inflation in the economy. Management panicked and proposed an 
across the board cut in wages. The reaction was firm. Workers started seriously 
planning for a strike and management was forced to back down. We lost in that 
we didn't receive the round of raises due at that time, a loss which was never 
totally recouped. But we did make it clear that there would be no retreat from 
what we had already gained. Still, one more time with immediate concerns resolved, 
the workers shied from organizing. 

A major problem has stemmed from having a liberal manager. His door was 
always open etc. etc. Workers felt he could bo reasoned with. 16 was astute. 
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He gave what he had to, though not what we deserved. And he quieted many of the 
workers who complained loudest by small concessions while ignoring the larger 
number of workere who only grumbled to themselves. A seemingly major breakthrough 
occurred when this manager resigned t: pursue more capitalistic endeavors. 
Workers were elected by workers to be on a committee with old management and 
representatives from the store's board of directors (composed of students, 
faculty, and university staff) to select a new manager. I was one of the worker 
reps, which I now recognize was a mistake. We should have agitated for self- 
management at the time and refused to participate in the selection process. I 
don't delude myselr that we could have won, but we would have awakened worker 
consciousness to the possibilities; and the choice of a new manager would have 
been much the same as it was with our participation. The worker reps on the 
committee concentrated largely on our veto power and were able to 2liminate the 
more obnoxious of the candidates. What we jot was yet another iiberal, paternal- 
istic boss. The main improvement in our situation is that this one knows iittle 
of what ve are supposed co be doing. Thus we have more control over our individ- 
ual jobs. | 

The new manager has alsom not been abbe to build the rapport with the workers 
that the previous menager had. So the workers have been more insistent about 
keeping some control over the implementation of new policies. An elected vorkers'! 
committee was created to meet with management on a weekly basis to present 
worker grievances ana provide a unified voice for the workers in dealing with 
management. For a good while it at least provided us with a degree of information 
about management plans so we could be preparec to respond accordingly. And it 
did resolve some ziuüor grievances. Recent deveiopments have put the functioning 
of the committee in limbo for the time being. But the structure still exists and 
could be expanced to implement aspect of self-management once we get organized. 

In the meanvhile, having been through so many unsucdessful attempts at organ- 
izing, I was beginning to feei very discouraged about my abilities in that regard. 
I was even getting the feeling that my participation in these efforts was coming 
close to being a kiss of death. Many workers seemed to feel that whenever any 


new organizing attempt surfaced to which my name was connected, it was just 


a matter of "Old Fred's at it cg&in.", that the results would be the same as in 
the past with perhaps a slight improvement in benefits, but no organization. So 
I decided to turn from organizing to agitation. 


I started a more or less weekly store newsletter called The Washing Machine, 
"a voice of agitation in the Cellar". It raised issues of concern to a i ce 
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of the workers and demanded that problems be resolved. The response has been 
extremely favorable. It has now published for over a year. I believe its 
agitation is largely responsible for the establishment of the workers committee 
mentioned earlier, for implementation of a benefits package which improved vaca- 
tion pay somewhat and for the first time gave us sick pay and holiday pay. It 
also helped assure payment of the most recent round of merit raises and cost of 
living adjustments at a time when management was once again pleading poverty. 

The Washing Machine has been the most effective tool we've found so far in 
our efforts. Once the workers discovered that they were not isolated in their 
discontent, their voices began to be raised in unison and management felt obliged 
to make concessions. The paper won support from the workers by maintaining an 
„editorial policy that kept its tone militant but reasonable. It is open to any 
and all articles from people in the store. Those which don't conform to the 
editorial policy are responded to in an attempt to persuade rather than attack. 
The only thing we attack are the policies imposed by management. Initial funding 
came from a grant I received for being oa the manager selection committee. When 
this ran out I made the mistake of demandins that continued funding be forthcoming 
from the store. By this time the paper was popular and viewed as provicing a 
service to the workers; so the workers' counittee was able to pressure management 
into acquiescing to this demand for funding. 

Problems arose recentiy when one of the more conservative Workers raised the 
issue that the editorship was too onesided and suggested that I step down in favor 
of someone "more objective". 


` Since it had become the store's paper insteac of the workers', I didn't feel I 
could resist without antagonizing some oi the workers I hope to win over. 
So I am no longer editér. The cew editor is just as radical as I am; but she is 
less. vocal. She prints ail articies as presented to her without criticism. Some 
of “p: paper has become devoted to scheduling notices and other bureaucratic 
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garbage. But many articles from the workers continuc to take militant stances. 


Last fall a group of business students requested that they be allowed to do 
an organizational study of the Cellar. Se.cral of the more racical workers objec- 
` ted strongly because they had been burned by such studies in the pest. A wage 
survey done shortly before without worker approval had done us a great injustice 

by not accurately reflecting the diversity of ovr responsibilities. People who 
did ordering of supplies were classified as clerks because “hey also did typing 
and filing, etc. My personal feeling «bout the orpanizational study was that 
the dedicatton and performance of the worrere was so obyious that the study 
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couldn't help but support our demands that our opinions and suggestions be given 
greater weight in the management of the store. These arguments through the 
newsletter and in discussions among workers carried the day and approval of the 
study with reservations passed by; more than the 2/3 majority we had demanded before 
we would agree to cooperate. 

We kept a close eye on the activities of the study group, making sure they 
got all of the facts about haw the store functioned and continually correcting 
their misconceptions. Their findings were exactly what I had expected. They 
concluded that the store's greatest asset was its workers and that the major 
problem in the store was the failure of management to incorporate workers in the 
decision making process. Their proposais suggested varying structures increasing 
worker decision maring, including one in which management would become mereiy 
one of nine dáepartients with equal votes in the running of the store. 

The manager is accountabie to the board of directors which first suggested 


the study. He recognized that the results put him in trouble and he has moved 

to reconcile the workers; but the intent behinc his move has proven to be less 
than benevolent. He proposed a new committee to meet with him regularly and 
discuss store problems, oue supposedly more representative than the workers! 
committee in that it consisted of delegates from each department rather than 

from the store at large. It scemed he was prepared to give this committee 
decision making power when he suggested that it be composed of de-facto department 
managers. (We don't have formal managers, but some people with authoritarian 
tendencies have in effect slid into this role in some departments.) While it 

was obviousig an attempt on his part to avoid meeting with the most recently 
elected workers! committee, which was composed of four vociferous radicals and 

one quiet liberal, it still seemed a good opportunity to increase our voice in 
management; so we agreed, except that the delegates chosen by the workers in 

each department included four members or the workers' committee and only one 

of the de-facto department managers. When it became clear to him that the new 
committee would not be composed of the department managers whom he felt he could 
control, he manipulated the new comnittee int: becoming a debating society which 
discusses only philosophical goals and objectives for the store rather than making 
day to day managerial decisions. 


© WHAT ARE You CoMPLAINING 
AROUT:--You VE GOT 


DEMOCRACY --. HAVENT You $ 


That's where things stand at present. We will have to revitalize the 
workers! committee now that the other committee's mandate is running out and its 
weaknesses have become apparent. But that won't be enough. The main need is 
still to create an organization through which the workers control, not one 
through which workers can only make those cecisions management agrees to let 


them make. ; ; 
The organization we need is a union anc the union which seems to suit our 
ig the I.W.W. Its history of pushing for worker self-management 


needs best i 3 aE a 
responds directly t. our major concern. And its democratic tradition allieviates 
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the valid concern of many workers at the Cellar that if we join a union, the . 
union bureaucrats will become just one more set of bosses over our lives. 

Instead of waiting until we have a majority of workers pledged to joining 
a union before we make our move, a tactic which has come close but failed twice in 
the past, our plan this time is to organize as many people as we can directly 
into the I.W.W. If we get a majority, then we have our union. If not, we at 
least have a well defined group of union militants through which to continue 
organizing efforts. 

At present only two of us at the Cellar are in the I.W.W. It could be a 
lengthy effort to get a majority of our co-workers to join. There isn't much 
incentive for paying dues to a union before it can clearly be of service to you. 
But I would expect a spurt of interest if our attempts to organize a small 
book store down the street succeed. That should happen within the next month. 
Two of the four workers at the store have joinec the I.W.W. after the R.C.I.A. 
(Retail Clerks) refused to organize them because their shop is too small to make 
it profitable for the union. A third werker is undécided about joining and the 
fourth is quitting the bookstore in less than a month. Once we have either 
convinced the former or waited out the iatter, we will have the shop organized. 
If we then negotiate a good contract, it can be used to inspire orgenizing 
effortsboth at the Cellar and at numerous other unorgenizec shops in the campus 
area. Severai Cellar workers have alreacy expressed interest in the I.W.W., but 
have adopted a wait and see stance in resard to the organizing at the other 
bookstore. If it succeeds I suspect a number of them will join us quickly, We 
will keep the Self-Manazement newsietter informed about future developments in 
this regard. 

So that's ihe story to date about cctempis at organizing the Cellar. The 
successes have been limited, the failures numerous. The experience has been 
personally rewarding and but often extroncly frustrating. It has been a long 
process already ané it never ends. Ever. when you form a union, constant vigilance 
is requirec to keep it from becoming a bureaucratic monster which serves only 
its own interests at the expense of the workers in it. Anyone who is looking 


for immediate and well defined victories nad beiter cake up athletics as a 
vocation rather than labor organizing. 
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CLASS COLLABORATION CONTRACTS 


Some time back there was a controversy in the Industrial Workers of the World 
(IWW) concerning a proposal that we adopt a Constitutional ban on signing contracts 
containing management rights and no-strike clauses. The issue was finally decided, 
rightly in our opinion, on the basis that these questions should best be left to the 
workers affected by them. That is, the workers negotiating the contracts should 
decide what they wanted them to contain and whether or not they had the strength to 
get what they wanted. 

We in the IWW have always advocated that workers can best advance their interests 
by organizing on the basis that an irrepressible struggle exists between the employing 
class and the working class. By virture of our being the only productive class in 
society (if we @xclude such nearly extinct groups as small self-employed manufac- 
turers and small farmers) we possess enormous power. If we ever decide to act in 
concert on the basis of class-wide solidarity we can limit or entirely stop all produc- 
tion. Our strength then lies at the point of production. 

By entering into contracts that contain management rights and no-strike clauses, 
unions voluntarily agree not to use the workers' strongest weapons, their ability to 
control production. Rather, they substitute for these cumbersome grievance proce- 
dures, binding arbitration, and reliance on labor law. The basic problem with this is 
that these institutions are all predicated on the supposition that it is proper that the 
means of production be privately owened, that the fruits of the workers! productivily 
be expropriated by the capitalists, and that the workers be entirely subject to the will 
of management during their work-day. Therefore, these institutions are always going 
to act to keep the system of exploitation intact. Only by forming class wide industrial 
unions dedicated to putting an end to wage Slave ry and establishing worker control of 
industry can a better world be buik. Qs 

We are reproducing here sections from a union contract concerned with management 
rights, no-strike, and the honoring of picket lines. Bear in mind that parts of this 
contract would be considered a "good" contract. They deserve a close reading so that 
we will be familar with what we must fight against. 

The right to manage the business in all respects and to operate 
the business and direct the employess, including the rights to 
make and enforce reasonable rules, to hire, or discharge for just 
cause, to assign to jobs, to promote to a better position, to transfer 
employees, to increase or decrease the working force, to change 
hours assignments and work schedules, to assign reasonable overtime, 
and to establish and change methods, processes, means and locations 
of conducting operations, are rights vested exclusively in the management 
of the Company. These enumberated functions of management are not all 
inclusive but indicate the type of matters or rights which are retained 
rights of the Company. Any rights or authority the Company has prior to 
the signing of this Agreement are retained by the Company, except those 
rights which are specifically and explicitly modified by the express pro- 
visions of this agreement. 

The term '" strike ' shall be deemed to include any strike, sitdown, 
slowdown, and any other stoppage of work or concerted interruption of 
production. 

The Union agrees that there shall be no strikes by the Union or any 
of the employees during the term of this Agreement. The Company 
agrees that there shall be no lockouts during the term of this Agreement. 

In the eventof an unauthorized strike by employees,the Union agrees 
to make every reasonable effort to bring such a strike to an immediate end. 
Causing or participating in a strike in violation of this Article shall 
constitute just cause for discharge. 
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No employee shall be Cisciplined for refusing to cross a prij- 
mary picket line at ony location other than the Company rremises 
provided that picketing has been authorized by a labor orzaniza- 
tion which the Fmployer is required by law to recoznize as the 
bar gaining agent of certain of its employees. In the event an em- 
ployee exercises his/her right to refuse to cross a picket line 
in such circumstances, the Company shall have the richt to make 
deliveries with individuals outsice the barzaining unit. (En- 
phasis added) 


Steve Kellerman 


A EDUCATION 
A ORGANIZATION 


` EMANCIPATION 


Abolition of the Wage System 
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REBELLION IN AN AUTO FACTORY 


A year ago has past now since I was first hired by General Motorsas an employee 
in one of their engine plants. The experience has been a usefulone in developing my: 
understanding of the capitalist workplace and the life of industrial workers subjected. 


) to it. | | 

At first I.was a spare person and was conséquently moved about from one job to 'an- 
other in a very unpatterned manner. More than anything else this demystified me out of 
holding beliefs as to the difficulty of the work involved in a place like this. 

All of the jobs are fairly simple, very repititive and ,in varuing degrees ,monoto- 
nous. Unless you were classified within skilled trades and did work of that nature really 
anyone could learn to do a job adequately in less than two days and have it mastered 
completely within a couple of weeks. E | | AE 

The nature of the work also greatly deepened my awareness of why picework is so, 
harmful to people. Its simplicity and repetitiveness makes no allowance for our creative 
potential as human beings. As such it impoverishes workers by stifling any real sense 
of assomplishment and eliminating whatever enjoyment one can derive through labour.’ 

The alienation involved is overwhelming.You constantly see the product of your labour 
passing our of your control and ending up as the possession of capital.YOu are virtually 
powerless in that you ability to alter this situation in which those who's class inter- 
ests are diametrically opposed to your own expropriate what you produce is minimal.It ' 
becomes clear to you that capital is exerising 'its domination over you by defining your 
activity as worker. Decisions as to where you work,how you perform your job,the speed 
at whichyou work and who you work with are essentially defined by capital.The only legal 
means by which this can bee altered is the union. However ,its ability to do this and 
your ability to utilize it as you desire is clearly limited. 
| Given this reality, it is easy to understand the subversive potential of demands 

which aim in the direction of self-management.Demands of his type have mever been for- 
warded to any great extent and where they have the union.supposedly as the servant of the 
workers „not the individual worker has acquired the increased power. Thus „it remains 
essential task for libertarian workers to attempt to focus on this neglected area es- 
pecially since the attack is aimed at the authority of the boss and since it will expose 
“the fact that the most the union bureacrats will strive for are phoney forms of indus- 
trial democracy which simply amounts to a more tolerable moce of exploitation and dom- 
ination. | | 

At this point, a dixcussion of the local union will serve to better clarify the 
situation in this engine plant and explain the difficulties a libertarian,who recog- 
nizes the primary  improtance of attacks upon the bosses' authority and of discrediting 
, union bureacrats of all types,faces. | i 

The potential for waging struggles outside of the nor mal union channels are prac- 
tically non-existent at this time.The illusion that the union and the company are fund- 
amentally antagonistic to each other still hlods sway. 

The main reason for this is the hostile advrsity between the right and left caucuses 
in the local. While many of the more militant workers,who are almost all strong support- 
` ers of the left caucus,recognize the tendency of the right wing leadership to refrain 
from anything which creates major friction with managenent they do not understand that 
the left caucus' philosophy would ultimately lead, on a society wide e2ale, to the same 
type of unionism that exists in countries like France,Italy and England where ,despote 
militant posturing , the unions are essentially class clooabarationist. 

Further explaination is necessary.Though bcth caucuses are clearly reformist and 
caught within the traditional norms of the unions this is not to say that there aren't 
there aren't significant differences between them. | | 

Presently, the right caucus holds power as it has for several years now. To put it 
simply, it is not militant and on the rare occasions where it seems to be this is because 
the situation has forced them into a militant posture. The right's approach towards the 
union could be accurately characterized as one of business unionism. | 
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It's base of support consists of the more conservative workers who tend to be workers 
with a lot of seniority. The key to the success of the right is it's ability to deliver 
on bread and butter issues well enough to satisfy this base of support and to smooth out 
trouble spots in the plant thus usually insuring against work stoppages and loss of wages 

This situation is understandable given that they have so much support among the older 
workers who went through many long and bitter struggles during the 50's and 60's when the 
left was solidly in power. A common view which they hold says, in effect, that long strikes 
are too costly and don't accomplish much of anything. This view is reinforced by the 
relatively good wages and benefits we have as well as the ‘opportunity’ to work a lot of 
overtime. Their chance to make what they consider 'good money! is here and they want to 
take full advantage of it. 

But all of this has had a price attatched to it which, to a limited extent, has pene- 
trated some of them. The price has been one of speed up. 

This price that has been paid makes clear the main distinction between the right and 
left caucuses, which is one of relative militance and willingness to struggle over day to 
day issues on the shop floor. Compared to the right the members of the left caucus seem 
revolutionary, and a few of it's individual members are, though they 6 often misguided. 
To put it simply, the real strength of the left caucus is its commitment to fighting day 
to day struggles wherever and whenever they occur. It is this which has attracted nearly 
every sincere militant towards them and has won them the sympathy of many, though by no 
means all, of the younger workers. | 

However, as was mentioned previously, there are serious shortcomings within the 
left caucus, the primary one being their basic belief that the unions are still institu- 
tions which hold out the promise of fundamental change. Consistent with this illusion 
is the belief that the primary problem is of electing more militant people to positions of 
power on the local level and on the international level. Past experience in the plant has 
shown that this strategy can reap significant gains at the local level, but the belief that 
the same applies at the international level fully exposes just how much the left caucus 
is caught in the quicksands of a reformist strategy. 

The main reasons for this are obvious. One is that throughout its history there has 
been a significant degree of Communist Party influence centred, in large part, upon one 
man who is their caucus chairperson. This person has been a major figure within the 
Canadian UAW for a long time. At one time he was the chief negotiator for Canada. Not 
surprisingly, he has become a sort of heroic figure to many of the militants, and the 
caucus, it seems, generally seeks his advice on everything. With him in this very in- 
fluential position it is assured that a strategy that is consistent with the CP's general 
approach to the unions is followed. It's no wonder that any kind of activity outside the 
union which has a libertarian content faces an almost omnipotent opposition in this man 
and the CP's influence, he's not only the party supporter, within the left caucus. As an 
aside it should be noted that this CP influence has helped keep the right in power since 
the right has no reservations about red-baiting the left just before local union elections. 

The left itself no longer controlsgthe union and is restricted to the role of being 
a very vocal opposition at union meetings.  Purthermore, this is unlikely to change since 
its base of support has been declining. The reasons for this are many but the most con- 
spicuous of them is the alienation of left caucuc members from most of the workers. It is 
clear that its members have allowed themselves to fall into the trap of being an in group 
given that they no longer have the reins of power in their hands. 

It would be wrong, however, to totally dismiss it because of its many shortcomings 
simply because of the fact that it is the focal point for militants in the local. One 
must walk the thin line between relating to them in a positive way in order to try to dis- 
pel the illusions of the younger militants in particular while not allowing oneself to fall 
victim to their reformism. Needless to say, a libertarian faces an immense task in con- 
fronting what can only be described as a very unfortunate situation. 

A discussion of the struggles which have been waged in the recent months provides 
further insights into this situation. As previously noted, there has been a marked speed 
up within a number of zones in the engine plant, notably, in areas where conflict has oc- 
curred. The main reasons why the management has succeeded in doing this are the lack of 
militance shown by the right wing leadership of the union and the weakening effect of the 
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strong left-right division within the union. This latter cause is reflected in the fact 
that the left and the right both are almost as much preoccupied with fighting each other 
as they are with fighting the boss. 

The enactment of the speed up was accompanied by a lot of harassment by low level 
management. During the winter months the incidence of harassment and intimidation were so 
numerous that in the zone where the heat was on the most conflicts significant enough to 
pose the possibility of a major job action occurred more than once every three weeks for 
months on end. Thus the situation was fairly volatile. 

While this pattern of conflicts kept up the union leadership, except at the most in- 
tense moments, did nothing. Here the internal conflicts within the union were at work 
since the zone in question is a left stronghold, with left committeepersons on the shop 
floor. That animosity towards the committeepersons was a factor was obvious since a propo- 
ganda war took place all the while in which the right issued leaflets attacking ۹7 
while the left, quite correctly, responded with leaflets attacking the right for its failure 
to back up the workers. 

Resistance did take place. On a couple of occasions workers refused to work overtime 
on the weekends. The first time this tactic was used it successfully reversed a suspen- 
Sion given to our committeeperson but on the other occasion the needed will to persist in 
refusing to work on the weekend was not there as enough people gave in to render continued 
action futile. Given this weakness, the lack of will to go outside union channels revealed 
itself when a consensus developed among nearly all of the more militant workers that we 
were helpless because of the union's failure to support us. 

The conflict in this zone eventually climaxed when supervision set about to eliminate 
some jobs at the finishing end of one of the lines with the intention of maintaining the 
Same output. One response was from the workers who, after the jobs were eliminated, per- 
Sisted in doing the same level of work. Thus, the total output dropped significantly. 

This kept up for a couple of days during which time the union leaders got off their butts 
and intervened. Their intervention, it should be noted, was forced upon them by management, 
on the one hand and the workers on the other as they had filed many grievances and signed, 
almost unanimously, a left inspired petition to the plant chairperson regarding his inaction. 

When the plant chairperson finally acted and had his 'big' confrontation with super- 
vision for the zone he actually raised the possibility of pulling out the plant. This 
apparent militancy was more vocal than actual as the compromise which was worked out showed. 
The eliminated jobs were not restored, however some of the people who had been moved off 
the line returned. The job shuffling, which was in direct violation of seniority rights, 
was reversed and supervisory harrassment ended for the time being. 

Peace was restored. Several weeks later, however, management succeeded in getting 
a 20$ increase in output from the line and met little significant resistance in doing so. 
This made it clear that the union had only forced a marginal retreat and that in the long 
run management got pretty much what it wanted. 

At present this zone is quiet and has been for a couple of months now. It is likely 
to remain so for a while but this may end later this year since the line where most of the 
conflict was centred will be automated. One member of supervision stated that the workforce 
Will be reduced dramatically as a result. The criteria as to who will remain, in his view, 
Will be 'merit and ability'. He made no mention of seniority. Given this attitude, a sig- 
nificant conflict is a definite possibility. 

To the surprise of many, the major conflict took place on one of the assembly lines next 
to the zone just discussed, which had been totally quiet all along. The Following discussion 
of what took place was distributed as a leaflet by a number of workers directly involved. 
They distributed the leaflet during a week's unpaid vacation given to them courtesy of GM 
for initiating a sitdown and a brief walkout. 
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the guts not to lose their seli-resrect in face of acversity. 


On Tuesday, April 25th, Brother Dave Smith was suspendec for the bal- 
ance of the shift, plus 3 Gays for nox becoming a machine. He did not suc- 
cumb in the face of attempted railroading. He had, in November, received 
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w workers of Brother Smith toic 
that the punishment inflictea 


On Wednesday, April 6 
و‎ L , 
c anG having resulted in a 20 minute 
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À‏ دعسا 
management, through Union repr t‏ 
on him was unjust. Management nummin‏ 
sit down, commencing at 9:22 a‏ 


Management, not knowinc now to take control, put the workers | 
notice of indefinite suspension. Through Union representation, the worker: 
let General Motors know that they were nct goina to be screwed - ۰. 

ey gave the Company and the Union until 11:30 am to resolve the situa- 
tion. At 11:30 am, learning nothinc fron Union or Company, the workers 
left the plant, gathering at GlencGsle Avenue. The COMPANY STOOGES, noc 
6 meant. business, ang 


knowing what to do, decidec that maybc the worke: 
at 1:00 pm, reinstated Brotner Smith wit 
brought him back into the plant. 


Management then, through the Union representatives, told the woxkeis 
who were only standing up for another workers rights, to return to the 
plant and wait their punishment. After much UNION -MANAGEMENT BULLSHIT, 
the workers were told by their foreman to mcet the “Union Shop Committee 
in the Foundry Board room at 2:00 pm, Friday April 28th. We were told t 
bring our hats, coats, and other personal bcloncings. We were then giver: 

a chewing out by our International Rep. Dennis Tyce. He saic we were BAD 
tolerate this type of acticn. 


BOYS AND GIRLS, and that the Company could not 


WHO'S SID IS HE ON? 

Perhaps the International Union ha lost touch with the realities ci 
day to day factory life. The Shop, Committee defending us said they tried 
their best, and their best was l week served and 1 week additional on re- 
cord for 27 workers and 1 week served with 2 weeks on the books for two 


with previous records. 
ALL THIS سم‎ WITH NO RIGHT TO GRIEVE 


You might say why didn't we go through the grievance DUE: with 
Dave's original suspension? “well, Brothers & Sisters, we have lost aii 
faith in the grievance proceedure. There are over 20 cases of suspensicns 
and discharges at the arbitration level, some of them a year and two years 
old, and over a hundred cases stuck at the fourth step. To make matters 


worse, workers are being suspended and denicd the right to oO grieve; this 


being the deal that is MANY TIMES made hetween Union Peps. and Labour Re- 
lations. For example, just within the last two weeks, Brother Rodger 
McCullock was suspended for 2 days, plus 30 Gays on his record. This was 
agreed to by the Plant Chairman, yet when Rodger protested his innocence 
and demanded his right to grieve, he was informed by the Plant Chairmen to 
either accept this, or grieve on a discharge Obviously, he took the 2 
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plus 30, rather than waiting a year or two before his case is hear We 
don't know how the grievance proceedure is in your area, but this is Ehe 
case on ours, and both the Company and the Union are responsible for stra- 
.—ààghtening.out this situation of workers rights being denied. 1 


On May Sth, 29 workers will walk back into General Motors, PROUD that 
they did not lose their self-respect and knowing they proved to the Came — 
pany, that they, the workers, did not buckle under the thumb of مجن ووه همه‎ 
nia Prev and AA 3 the aati cen be proud that their Brothers & Sisters _ 
Stood up for what they believe, and that e 3 i 
virt ae سا سات وک‎ y c under extreme stress they DID and 

Engine Plant t!anagement has shown up as the shallow, incompetent 
people they are. Labour Relations nave been shown up for not being aple 
to control anything and that a chango of personnel is needed there. 

General Motors tried to bully workers in an area composed of relativ- 
ely new employees and lost. We have our Human Rights and they will not be 
infringed upon by the puppets of the General Motors Corporation IH 
Issued and paid for by : ENGINE LINE ASSEMBLY WORKERS. ; 


A couple of further incidents that the leaflet did not cover should be noted. 

Glendale Ave. is where the entrance to the plant is. While the workers involved were out 
there picketing they were intent, had nothing happened, to stay there thus insuring their 
presence would geeet workers arriving for the afternoon shift. This would have shut the 
plant down. 

While they were out there, the members of the shop committee, all right-wingers, stood 
outside the foundry clockhouse watching them. Significantly one of them commented upon the 
situation by bemoaning the fact that they, the shop committee, now faced a long night of 
bargaining with management over this. 

Also, Dennis Tyce, of the international union, exposed himself for the rat that he is 
by telling the workers who had walked out, before any disciplinary action had been decided 
upon that if a picket line greeted them the next day and they did not cross it that they 


would be put on notice of discharge. 
There was no picket line the next day as plant operations continued uninterupted. The 


discipline meted out consisted of a week's suspension with further time added onto their 
records. It was obvious that this punishment was not so severe that most workers would, 
without reservation, back a walkout. It should be mentioned, though, that management was 
in no way reasonable in this regard as it had originally sought the discharge of two of 

the workers with previous records and thirty day suspensions for the others. The union had 
managed to reduce the penalties. 

Finally, there is one more thing t® be said about Tyce. After it was all over he is- 
sued, in small quantity, a leaflet which ended with the following sentence: "In conclusion, 
the International Union does not approve work stoppage during the life of an agreement and 
no union representative can counsel or authorize action contrary to the agreement." One 
might ask Mr. Tyce whether he has forgotten that the unions are supposed to defend the 
workers or whether real support for the workers is done whenever the likes of him find it 
personally expedient. 

Nearly three months have passed since the sitdown occurred during which time no sig- 
nificant conflicts have taken place. Calm is likely to remain for a while but it should 
be kept in mind that last summer was quiet too. Furthermore, the big three automakers have 
now accumulated a surplus stock of 1.7 million unsold cars thus posing the possibility of 
layoffs. Time will tell. 


in Strusgle, 
A Fellow Wage Slave 


BRUCE ALLEN 
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WHO WILL SAVE THE UMW ? | 


When the 110 day coal strike ended in May, the establishment media was full of 
warnings about the approaching collapse of the United Mine Workers. Racked by 
internal squabbles, reeling from the loss of its "womb to tomb " health system, 
and representing a declining percentage of the industry's workforce, the UMW has 
been given little chance for survival. Most of this is the usual corporate prattle, 
for these same soothsayers had discounted the possiblity of a determined strike 
before the solidarity of the miners proved them wrong. Some of the comments 
which have appeared in corporate mouthpieces, like The Wall Street Journal and 
Business Week, however, deserve some attention. These publications have both 
printed articles on the problems of the union which have called for efforts to " save 
the UMW". The question that naturally follows is, "why"! ? | 
; An article in The Wall Street Journal on May 25, 1978, entitled "In The Pits", 
Suggests that the answer lies in the need for labor peace by the coal industry. The 
suggestion made by Peabody Coal Co. that in the future members of the Bituminous 
Coal Operator's Association should negotiate contracts on a local basis, is reportedly 
criticized by a number of industry officials. As The Wall Street Journal puts it, 
these executives fear that '...a move to decentralization of bargaining would cause 
even more anarchy in the industry. 'If we had to negotiate a number of different 
contracts, we would soon face the sort.of chaotic conditions that existed in the 
coalfields in the 1940's ( It should be remembered that it was during the 40's that 
miners made some of their largest gains ---Jeff)', says one industry executive. 

'It would lead to cutthroat competition, more wildcat strikes, and eventually demise 
of the union." | 

Regardless of what percentage of North American ene rgy needs comes out of 
BCOA mines, the corporate system can not afford to leave eastern coal in the ground. 
The steady production of large quantities of fuel is essential for the maintenance of 
industry. The world's oil reserves are gradually slipping from the control of North 
American multinationals, nuclear energy is inefficient and unpopular, and solar 
energy technology capable of meeting industrial needs has not been perfected. The 
_coal industry is rapidly expanding. The U.S. government has given the large oil 
corporations the greenlight to begin buying U.S. coal reserves. Major heavy in- 
dustrial corporations, like U.S.Steel are extending their considerable influence in 
the coal industry even more. The major complaint of all these groups has not been 
the high cost of wages, but the frequent wildcats. 

The solution which is being proposed to the "chaos in the coalfields" is fairly well 
summed up in the April 24, 1978 issue of Business Week. An article called "A Pro- 
posal for Coalfield Peace," suggestod that the large number of young miners now 
entering the industry, are the source of the wildcats. The writer of the article , 
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Thomas Bethell, claims that mine managers and top UMW officials do not sufficiently 
understand this new generation of miners for whom higher wages is less important 
than safety on the job and shorter hours (Bethell fails to mention the desire for 
personally challenging and enjoyable work---Jeff). This "lack of understanding" 

has produced heavy handed management policies and ineffective grievance procedures. 
The response of the young miners has been to revolt. As Bethell describes it, 
"Outmoded work rules have been colliding regularly with miners! changed aspirations, 
expectations, and economic status, and when you mix this mess with a grievance 
system jammed solid with backlogged complaints, you have a recipe for endless 
trouble. In the Southern coalfields, trouble most often takes the form of wildcat 
strikes. '' 

What is Bethell's proposal for restoring the peace? It is the old game of concilia- 
tion and co-optation. Bethell suggests that as a first step, the coal companies should 
stop hauling miners into court everytime a handfull of miners decide to stop work. 
This blatant use of State repression has seldom failed to blow up in the face of the 
coal companies, so Bethell suggests the managers cool off a little. In the meantime 
he suggests that the more militant and/or ambitious young miners be sent to labor 
relations school at company expense. At a university, the young miners would be 
taught how to process grievances and how ''to tell an angry miner that a grievance 
is groundless'. Surrounded by labor academics and professional unionists, instead 
of rebellious fellow miners, the select miners could quickly be made to see the 
union bureaucratic and management point of view. In this way the UMW would be 
provided with a new generation of professional union officials, as well as a fifth 
column among young miners. The main objective of this fifth column would be 
to channel coal miner militancy away from direct action and into a ' more effective" 
grievance procedure, a grievance procedure entirely under the control of professional 
unionists and management. In short, it will take the handling of union affairs out 
of the hands of the miners themselves. 

The very fact that Thomas Bethell, editor of the influential Coal Patrol: and 
ex-UMW staffer, has seen fit to make such a proposal in Business Week (North 
America's leading managerial magazine), demonstrates the class collaborationist 
intent of his suggestions. The problem Bethell and other aspiring union bureaucrats 
must face, however, is selling these ideas to the wildcatters. They must convince 
the miners that the recent failure of the 1977-78 coal strike was the result of weak 
leadership in the UMW and not because of any inherent fault with union bureaucracy 
itself. Thus they have revived the myth of John L. Lewis, the need for a ''strong 
president" (or as some admit candidly, a 'dictator"), who will stop the wildcats, 
organize the western coalfields, and restore the UMW health system. In the meantime, 
miners are being encouraged to put their energies into a "dump Miller" movement. 

Advocates for strengthening the UMW leadership ignore or downplay the role 
played by the union bureaucracy AS A WHOLE to the failure of the last strike and 
the loss of the UMW Health Fund. *During the strike a number of instances spring 
to mind. First off, their was the failure on the part of UMW negotiators to push 
forward the demands of the locals, which were agreed upon during the 1976 union 
convention. If the coal operators had not been encouraged by both Miller and the 
bargaining council to believe that the miners would settle for less, the BCOA would 
have taken the strike more seriously. Second, during the strike, the UMW staff 
members continued to draw their salaries, while miners and their families had to 
rely on credit, public assistance, and the small portion of contributions that 
managed to trickle past the fingers of the leadership. (Coal miners should not 
forget this when the UMW piecards begin to complain about the empty union treasury. ) 
Third, adding insult to injury, throughout the strike several UMW mines in the 
western U.S. were producing full speed, simple because the owners weren't official 
members of the BCOA. This crass bit of business union pragmatism simply ignored 
the fact that the economic ties between the coal companies, banks, large corpora- 
tions, and the State has made BCOA boundaries increasingly meaningless. The 
UMW coal sent from the west was SCAB COAL, pure and simple. This incident 
makes UMW calls for organizing the western mines as a way out of present problems, 
look increasingly simplistic and inadequate. The unionization of the western mines, 
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under these circumstances, would certainly benefit union finances, but is incapable 


of stopping the corporations from playing the western miners against the eastern 


miners... 
In.a similar vein, the loss of the UMW Heaith Fund can be linked to the inevitable 


,sell-outs of professional unionists willing to tie the well-being of workers. to the 


well-being of their employers. In a recent issue of Southern Exposure (Volume VI, 
Number 2), there appears an article by Barbara Berney on "The Rise and Fall of 
the UMW Fund". Although Berney's article is flawed by its uncritical praise of 
John L. Lewis, the author provides a historical summary of the Fund's development 
which points to some important lessons. 

: When, the UMW Health and Retirement Fund was set up after the 1946 coal strike, 


si it contained two serious flaws. One, it was not subject to rank and file control. The 
Fund was to be administered by trustees, a union representative, a BCOA representa- 
tive, and. a third trustee agreed upon by both union and BCOA. The catch here is. 
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„ihat not, only was the UMW trustee a professional administrator, but he /she was an 


appointee of the UMW President. (not even subject to membership election). Under 


such a. setrup, the Fund administration was in the hands of people not directly 


nis affected by mine health problems. The second flaw was that regardless of how. . 
Xthe.Fund was financed, through royalties on coal tonnage as it was or some other 


method, the: health care of miners was still dependent on the mine owners, True, 
the company doctor was bypassed, but the ability of the BCOA to cancel the Fund 

at the end of any contract, presentgd the owners with the opportunity to hold the . 
miners! health for ransom. Worse still, the UMW's willingness to leave day- to- -day 
management of the mines to members of the. BCOA, meant the BCOA was left free 
to pass the costs back to the miners through lay-offs, speed-ups, and high speed 


mining machines that filled the mines with black lung-producing coal dust. | As 


Berney puts it, "Ironically the Fund's improved financial status and the subse quent 
development ofa revolutionary (2?) health care program in the coalfields, were 
accompanied by increasing industry-caused health and welfare problems for miners 
and their communities." 

- Undoubtedly the early impact of the ‘UMW Health Fund was an improvement over 


| pe inadequate care miners had received previously. The UMW was able to enlist 

i the support of a large number of.sincere and committed medical workers. The. 

- coal communities were scoured for injured and crippled miners. When resistance 
was offered by privileged doctors and private hospitals fearing competition, a complex 


of clinics and hospitals was organized... Unfortunately the bureaucratic organization 
ofthe Fund and the capitalist basis of the coal industry eventually caught up with 


, the system. "When thé bottom fell out of the coal industry in the late 1950's and 
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early '60's, the number of UMW miners dropped from 400, 000 in 1945 to 200, 0 
in 1955 to 90, 000 in the 6۵717 7 

As oil began to replace coal as the major energy source of North America, the 
declining production of coal brought with it decreased revenue for the Fund. "The 
Fund initially responded to the crunch by tightening eligiblity requirements. In 
1960, 35,000 miners who had been out of work for more than a year lost their 
health cards ina single day, along with thousands of widows and other dependents. 
Still suffering from financial problems, the Fund put the Miners! Hospitals up for 
Sale in 1962...Rank and file miners, who were never consulted about this giveaway 
of one of their most valued possessions, carried on wildcat strikes to protest the 
Fund's decision. As if it were a harbinger of an event still fifteen years in the 
future, the union leadership turned a deaf ear to the miners' cries, as the foundation 
of their cherished health care system was sold out from under them." 

During the Boyle years, the UMWA Health and Retirement Fund proved to be 
a tool for corruption and dictatorship. Tony Boyle and his stooges manipulated 
Fund eligiblity requirements and benefits to stomp their opponents, and manuevered 
finances for their own personal gain. After a series of lawsuits, the government 
began to establish its own regulatory power over the Fund with the neutral trustee 
being subject to its approval ( thus making the government an accomplice to the 
sell-out to follow). A key figure in the suits, Harry Huge (a Washington attorney), 
was two years later in 1973, appointed by Arnold Miller (recently elected "reform" 
union president) as the UMW trustee. ''Huge,in turn, convinced the other two 
trustees to hire Martin Danziger, a lawyer adminstrator from the Justice Depart- 
ment, as the new director of the Fund. Danziger and many of the other newcomers 
to the Fund were not trained in pensions, or health, or coal. Their specialty was 
a style of management defined as service seperate from the content of what is to 
be managed. And in some ways content became much less important to the Fund's 
health program than it had ever been. The new managers placed great emphasis on 
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Miners protesting fund cutbacks in August, 1977. 
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administrative documentation, and the business-like conduct of affairs." 

Under these circumstances it is not difficult to comprehend later developments in 
the Fund. The management of the Fund was made up of professional administrators, 
who had neither experience in the mines nor in medicine. The Fund's records were 
computerized, its administration centralized, and its services depersonalized. 
Instead of increased effectiveness, services were cut back when they were thought 
to be ''uneconomic and inappropriate", The Fund began to plagued by mistakes and 
payment delays. In the 1974 contract, the Fund was divided into four seperate trusts. 
Miners were divided into two categories, those retiring before 1976, and those 
during 1976 and after. Seperate health trusts and pension trusts were set up for 
both categories. Those miners that had already retired had their pensions limited 
to $250 per month (about 80, 000 former miners), while future retirees would be 
allowed an average of $425 per month. This division of the miners made possible 
an increase of benefits to working miners without a dramatic increase in payments 
by the coal companies. The matter wasa response to the difficulties the UMW was 
having in organizing new mines. In order to forestall unionization, non-union 
operators had been telling their workers that joining the UMW would mean shouldering 
the financial burden of the 80, 000 retired miners covered by the Fund. "Many 
non-union companies also increased their employees' wages by an amount equal to 
the health and retirement royalties required by the 1974 contract, giving them cash 
in hand instead of payments into the financially ailing Fund." 

The consequence of this development was that the arrangements for providing for 
the already retired miners were not adequately funded. In 1976 the 1950 Benefit 
Trust began to experience severe financial difficulties. Since reallocating money 
between the four trusts was a prerogative of the BCOA and the UMW, the financial 
problems of the Fund became a political football. In May 1976 the BCOA agreed to 
shifting income from the 1950 Pension Trust to the 1950 Benefit Trust. Later in 
October 1976, $60 million was transferred from the 1974 Benefit Trust to the other 
three trusts. "This second reallocation played a critical part in the financial dealings 
which quickened the death of the Fund. Two aspects of the transaction appear 
suspicious. First, the trustees of the Fund requested only that income transferred 
from the 1974 Benefit Trust to the 1950 Benefit Trust. Instead, the UMW and the 
BCOA shifted income from the 1974 Benefit Trust to each of the other three Trusts, 
completely eliminating two months of contributions to the more recent Benefit Trust. 
Secondly, working miners incurred out of the pocket expenses of $30 million for 
health benefits between July, 1977, when the benefits were cutback, and December, 
1977, when the 1974 contract expired. Had the $60 million not been transferred 
(or only a portion thereof), the health benefits of working miners could have been 
paid in full for the entire period... The coal operators claimed that the wildcat 
strikes were the cause of the Fund's financial short-fall, drawing attention away 
from their own miscalculations and punitive manipulations of the Welfare and Re- 
tirement Fund...In retrospect, there is reason to believe that the coal industry 
(with some help from UMW bureaucrats--Jeff) intentionally orchestrated the financial 
crisis within the UMW Health and Retirement Fund in order to regain autocratic 
control over its workforce, break the power of the UMWA and once and for all, 
rid itself of the financial burden of the human suffering of its workforce." 

_ When in 1977 the Fund began to have financial difficulties once again, the BCOA 
decided to exploit the situation for its own ends. It refused to agree to a third shift 
in funds unless the UMW officials agreed to crush the wildcat tendency among the 
coalminers. As the experience of the 1978 contract talks showed, the UMW bureau- 
cracy was only too willing to go along with this demand. The only hitch was the cour- 
ageous eleventh hour stand by the miners themselves. The BCOA decided to follow 
through on its threat and abolished the Fund. 

What the experience of both the handling of the Fund and the 1977-78 contract 
strike proved was that the problems of the UMW are not the consequence of a ''weak 
leadership". Instead these were the logical extension of a union which is dominated 
by a professional union bureaucracy which is unwilling to challange the anti-worker 
foundation of the coal industry. Only when the coal miners directly manage their 
own affairs, can there be any possiblity of preventing the sell-outs of the past from 
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reoccurring. Just replacing Arnold Miller will not go far enough. Instead of relying 
upon the union structure to reform itself, the coal miners might be wise to follow 

the suggestions made by one observer in the May 1978, Industrial Worker, in an 
article "Lessons of the Coal Strike ", ...the miners need more, not less, demo- 
cracy. Had they developed rank-and-file committees, independent of the union's 
formal bureaucracy, they would have had available the means to carry on the struggle 
against the manipulations of Miller, the Government, the companies, and the press, 
as well as expand the strike to other workers. Such committees, responsible only 

to their local memberships, in contact with one another, could have been the vehicle 
necessary for the development of a more democratic workplace." 

The miners can not be content to wait until the next strike to start organizing 
themselves. If they do, they may find that the BCOA and the union bureaucrats 
have used the breathing spell to implement Bethell's fifth column approach. Already 
there are signs that the BCOA has adopted a conciliatory stance in the mines, 
According to an article in Business Week, July 31,1978, there have been few work 
stoppages of late, due to an agreement made between the UMW officials and the BCOA 
in the 1978 contract. Formerly mine foremen were not allowed to settle disputes 
on the spot for fear that these settlements would establish a "precedent" (in other 
words, cause permanent alterations of job conditions in favor of the miners). As 
a result, grievances were usually sent up the chain of command, causing delays in 
settlement and often sparking wildcats. Now the UMW officials have agreed that 
company foremen can make settlements on the spot without setting a precedent. 

Thus foremen are now free to do whatever is necessary to placate angry miners, but 
the company is left free to continue the disputed practices in its other mines and 
overturn the foreman's decision at anytime. The long range effect is to keep the 
miners working, while preventing them from making any lasting gains on the job. 

An alternative miners' committee movement could be built by resisting this situa- 
tion. Miners from various worksites could keep in touch with each other through 
newsletters, which would merely record what an individual foreman had agreed to at 
a particular mine. Miners at other sites could see these gains as targets to be won 
on their own jobs. By keeping a record of what had been won, workers would be in 
a better position to defend these gains through co-ordinated wildcats. Another focal 
point for organizing an alternativeminers' movement could be the building of a worker- 
community managed health system. Instead of basing such a system ona single 
industry or individual employer ( and thus extremely vulnerable to the business cycle), 
it should be locally or regionally based and open to workers from other industries. 

By keeping health benefits out of the hands of union officials and employers, these 
could not be used as a hedge against strikers. The struggle for such a system could 

be started by demanding that the coal owners give the money intended for the insurance 
companies directly to the miners instead. The miners could then use the funds to start 
their own system (perhaps by rebuilding the abandoned UMW clinics). Whatever the 
direction the miners should choose# they must defend their right to determine their 
own destiny. So when the media, union politicos, and labor academics offer their 

trite formulas for "saving the UMW", the coal miners should politely, but firmly, 

tell them where to go. 
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BLUE COLLAR: A REVIEW 


Blue Collar, directed by Paul Sthrader, is a movie that everyone who works for a 
living should see. It is a hard-hitting view into the lives of three autoworkers--the 
daily slavery of working on the line and trying to make ends meet in a consumption 
oriented society. 

The film isn't revolutionary. It offers no solutions to the problems it exposes, 
but it is an angry film and one of the few 'straight' films that exposes the sweetheart 
relationship between company and union which dominates the American labor scene. It also 
points to the divisions between workers as being false prejudices fostered by the system 
to keep the working class aiming its guns at the wrong enemy. 

The story takes place at a Checker(read also Ford, GM, et al.)plant in Detroit. Three 
close friends, two black and one white, played by Richard Pryor, Yaphet Kotto, and Harvey 
Keitel, are fed up with being kicked in the ass by the boss and then in the teeth by the 
union only to come home and get kicked in the balls by the bill collectors. Their answer 
is fast bucks and they pull a burglary of the union hall safe, money they decide the union 
owes them anyway after years of dues and no services rendered. They gross a whopping two 
hundred dollars or so on the job and a notebook filled with records of shady mob-type 
loans made by the union. Of course the union claims they got nipped for twenty grand 
and the trio get front page billing with the cops, company, and union hot on their tails. 

The three then turn to the book of loans as a vay out. Each of them suggests a seperate 
solution. Pryor sees it as a chance to expose corruption in the union and give it back 
to the membership(Ha Ha). Keitel wants to dump it cause it's too hot to handle. Kotto 
convinces them all to take while they can cause "the only reason you go to the line on 
Friday is cause the bill collector's at the house on Saturday". They decide to hold the 
book for ransom to collect the twenty grand the union's ripping from the insurance 
company. The fuck-everyone-but-yourself attitude is a poor solution, objectively, but 
“it's easy to sympathize with Kotto's bitterness. Anc it's he who understands most clearly 
that the squabbles between workers on the line are actually fuelled by capitalist manage- 
ment. The company gets away with controling the workforce precisely because of the 
racist tensions fostered on the job. 

Eventually, the union gets wind of who's behind the blackmail scheme and sends thugs 
to rough up Keitel's family. Kotto meets them at the | e, however, followed by an 
exhilarating hooray-for-the-good-guys scene in which rotto biudgeons the intruders wit 
a baseball bat. 

Things go from bad to worse. The next chest-wrenching scene follows auickly--Kotto 
is gruesomely murdered in a rigged industrial accident. Cut to a shct of the goodyear 
sign flashing the up to the minute count of cars rolling off the line. Then events start 
hitting home and reminding us all of our own jobs--the big sell-out. Pryor is bought off 
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with the shop steward job, his big chanée at 'reform'. He returns the book and tries to 
talk Keitel into taking over the foreman's job so they can ‘work together’. Keitel says 
screw you, I'd rather be hunted down than sell out. Unfortunately his chosen way out is 


to run to the Feds to bust the union in the courts. The film doesn't leave that as the 
solution, but finally rcjects it all in the final scene, leaving the viewer with nothing 
but anger and frustration as Keitel and Pryor confront each other on the shop floor with 
ra^ial slurs and swinging wrenches. 

Certainly, Blue Collar doesn't provide the necessary keys to struggle of solidarity 
and self-organization on the shop floor. The plot is somewhat c^ntrived into cops end 
robbers events. And the main characters never suggest any form of iev lutionary action. 
But, and this is the fact that struck me so deeply, the film clearly i.)ects anything other 
than revolutionary struggle at the workplace. Blue Collar presents a good harsh look at 
the problem of alienation at the workplace and the marketplace. It makes you leave the 
theatre screaming, "It's time to start fighting back. Let's get our shit together now." 


STEVE CRAIG 
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prison once how 
—Mother Jones, 
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“I asked a man in 
told him if he had stolen a railroad 


he happened to be t 
said he had stolen a pair of shoes. I 


he would be a United States 
Senator. "' 
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